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PREFACE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  writing  of  prefaces  to  small  books  of 
verse  has  gone  something  out  of  fashion  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  the  old  custom  is  yet  courteous,  and  at 
worst  pardonable,  in  offering  an  introduction  which  the 
reader  is  under  no  bond  to  accept.  But  in  this  year 
of  grace,  necessary  facts  will  be  expected,  and  nothing 
more. 

Of  the  pieces  that  follow,  it  is  more  your  business 
to  speak  than  mine.  From  conscious  plagiarism  they 
are  free,  except  as  regards  Dan  John  Skelton  of  Diss, 
from  whom  I  have  lifted  boldly  and  gratefully  the 
most  beautiful  line  he  ever  wrote.*  I  believe  also  that 
"  Olaf  to  Right  the  Wrong,"  written  long  ago  when  I 
was  a  schoolboy,  contains  one  or  two  phrases  supplied 
then  by  kindly  elders  in  remedy  of  youthful  ineptitudes 
of  my  own. 

The  lines  prefixed,  as  headings,  to  some  half-dozen 
poems,  are  quoted  by  way  of  after-thought  and  illus- 
tration ;  in  no  case  did  they  suggest  the  subject.  This 

*  "  Sterre  of  the  morow  gray." 
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seemed  to  be  worth  mentioning,  because  of  the  likeness 
of  the  point  of  view  in  passages  (such  as  that  from  the 
Maximes  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld)  with  which  I  was 
unacquainted  at  the  time  of  writing. 

I  thank  the  editor  of  The  Thrush,  to  whom  all  well- 
wishers  of  contemporary  English  poetry  are  so  much 
indebted,  for  permission  to  reprint  "  Night  in  Valhalla" 
and  "  Cotton's  Creed  "  ;  the  editor  of  The  Spectator  for 
"  Oxford  from  Exile " ;  the  editor  of  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  for  "Cold  Riders,"  "  Freeborn "  and  "  Queen 
and  Huntress";  the  proprietors  of  The  Isis  for  "The 
Answer  of  Kith  "  ;  and  the  editor  of  The  Olavian  for 
"  The  Years  to  Come  "  and  "  Olaf  to  Right  the  Wrong." 
None  of  the  verses  in  this  volume  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  book  form,  except  the  two  latter  songs  (in 
Olivetum  Olavianum)  and  "  Oxford  from  Exile "  (in  the 
recent  anthology  The  Glamour  of  Oxford). 

And  finally,  to  my  two  critics  I  owe  a  debt  too  deep 
and  various  for  mere  acknowledgement  to  repay. 

H.  F.  B.  B-S. 

OXFORD. 
Candlemas  Day,  1912. 
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POETAE   MINIMI. 

THEY  left  the  epic  story 
To  struggle  with  its  prose, 

And  light  they  held  its  glory 
To  little  things  they  chose  : 

The  murmur  of  the  rivers, 
The  wonder  of  the  rose. 

The  light  of  living  tresses 

Was  theme  enough  for  these ; 

The  moon  on  windy  nesses, 
The  music  of  the  trees  : 

All  hope  and  high  adventure 
That  cannot  come  to  ease. 

They  died  before  the  nations 
Had  portioned  them  a  shrine : 

Their  dreams,  their  aspirations 
Were  seldom  more  divine 

Than  summer's  breath  at  dawning 
Below  the  eastern  pine. 
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Yet,  when  the  light  was  breaking 
It  lit  so  pure  a  flame, 

And  when  the  song  was  making 
So  clear  and  sweet  it  came, 

That  all  the  ages  listen, 
And  wonder,  and  acclaim. 
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MEMORY. 

TIME  was,  beyond  the  marches 

That  front  the  glorious  sun, 
I  listened  in  the  larches 

The  tune  of  day  begun  : 
I  longed  and  only  hasted 

To  be  what  now  I  know, 
And  in  great  glory  wasted 

The  years  of  far  ago. 

O  Youth,  the  hours  unknowing 

We  lavish  in  delight 
Are  but  the  early  blowing 

Of  paler  blooms  of  night ; 
And  now,  the  lamp  is  litten 

That  shows  the  Might  Have  Been ; 
The  greater  verse,  unwritten  ; 

The  greater  love,  unseen. 

Yet,  though  the  limbs  be  dying, 
And  though  the  dream  be  sped, 

The  soul  is  ever  vying 
With  fancies  early  fled ; 
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She  struggles  and  remembers 
And  cannot  leave  the  day — 

Through  all  the  dark  Decembers 
She  recollects  her  May. 

And  ever,  in  the  gloaming, 

Or  any  break  of  star, 
The  spirit  goes  a-roaming 

In  shadow  lands  afar ; 
And  there,  the  lark  is  soaring 

In  ringing  heights  of  sky, 
And  windy  open  meadows 

Of  dawn  beneath  him  lie. 
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SPRING. 

AFTER  Candlemas  comes  a  rain 

Falling  sweet : 

Winter  weather  begins  to  wane, 
March  is  coming,  and  earth  is  fain 

Under  feet : 

Hey  !  the  catkin,  light  of  the  hedge, 
Yellow  catkin,  furred  with  gray : 

Shriek  and  stoop  of  the  owlet  Madge 
Round  the  barn  at  the  dusk  of  day ! 

Lightly  follows  a  wistful  song 

New  begun : 

Linnets  call  in  the  yew  tree  prong, 
Dew  on  the  cobweb  glistens  long 

Bright  with  sun : 

Summer  is  nearing,  winter  paces, 

Martin's  weather  will  come  with  May, 

Blooms  are  back  in  the  dingle  places, 
Woe  of  the  world's  away ! 
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SEPTEMBER. 

BEFORE  the  Morn  in  fairness  born 

With  silver  foot  had  trod  the  sk}', 
Or  lit  the  gray  uncertain  day 

To  purple  pomp  and  golden  dye, 
With  waning  mist  the  trees  were  kist, 

With  witchery  the  water  shone  : 
One  sleepy  throat  essayed  a  note 

Inquiring  if  the  night  were  gone. 
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MIMERMOS   MEADOW-LANDS. 

A  MILE  above  Mimermos  town 

The  eddies  softly  flow, 
And  fair  green  rushes  bend  them  down 
To  kiss  away  the  river's  frown, 

Like  nurses,  crooning  low : 

And  sweet,  sweet 
Is  the  south  wind's  song  in  the  reeds, 

And  soft,  soft 
Come  shadows  across  the  meads, 

Slow,  ah  slow 
As  the  river  tells  his  beads 
On  the  pebbles,  very  gently,  far  below. 

A  mile  above  Mimermos  gate 

The  dream-god  has  my  soul, 
For  there  he  keeps  a  slumberous  state, 
And  the  very  breezes  sigh  and  wait 

To  pay  the  dream-god's  toll : 
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And  sweet,  sweet 
Is  the  south  wind's  song  in  the  reeds, 

And  soft,  soft 
Come  shadows  across  the  meads, 

Slow,  ah  slow 
As  the  river  tells  his  beads 
On  the  pebbles,  very  gently,  far  below. 
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EXMOOR   CUB-HUNTING. 

THERE'S  mist  on  the  water,  the  hill-side  is  dun, 
And  dark  is  the  river  ere  dawn  of  the  sun ; 
Hark !  up  from  the  valley,  by  many  green  rides, 
The  deer  brushing  homeward  with  dew-dappled  sides ! 

No  bird  is  awake  as  we  drop  from  the  hill ; 
The  paths  of  the  heather  are  dusky  and  still : 
The  voice  of  the  water  comes  upward  alone 
To  the  clink  of  a  bridle,  the  race  of  a  stone. 

The  moor  is  behind  us,  the  river  is  past ; 
There's  dew  in  the  valley,  and  scent  for  a  cast — 
Ha  !  down  to  the  covert,  below  the  grey  stack, 
The  Master  comes  leading  a  shadowy  pack ! 
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THE   STEERING   SONG   OF   OLAF 
TRYGGVASON. 

EINAR,  see : 
Rush  of  waves  in  the  sloping  sea 

Flying,  flying  swift  and  free  ! 
Oegir's*  daughters,  lest  they  charm 

To  their  harm 

Hearts  of  all  the  men  who  roam 
On  the  swan's  path  of  the  deep 
Down  from  rugged  lands  and  steep, 
Veil  their  heads  in  white  sea  foam. 

Einar,  hear : 
Storm  winds  gathering  fast  and  near 

Sweep  the  spume  from  the  fretting  mere ! 
Through  the  shrouds  the  breezes  ring, 

Whirr  and  sing, 
Like  the  hiss  of  an  arrow's  flight 

When  the  quivering  bows  are  bent  afar 
And  through  the  hush  of  the  breaking  war 
Warriors'  eyes  are  dimmed  in  night. 

*  The  ocean  god  of  Scandinavia,   whose  daughters  were  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 
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NIGHT   IN   VALHALLA. 

IN  the  hall  of  the  dead 
With  his  shield  below  his  head 
Sigurd  sleeps : 

Like  dim  smoke  beneath  the  roof 
Battle-murmur  far  aloof 
Slowly  creeps. 

Round  the  doom-stone  in  the  hall 
Every  maiden  by  the  stall 
Of  her  steed 

Waits  the  sound  of  far-off  steel 
And  the  laugh  of  men  who  feel 
Axes  feed. 

The  high  roof-tree  rises  blued 
Through  the  reek  ;  in  hungry  mood 
Odin's  birds 

Throng  the  rafters :  but  below 
Odin's  warriors,  row  on  row, 
Sleep :  no  words 
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Summon  them,  nor  any  caw 
Shrills,  nor  any  gusty  flaw 
Breaks  their  dream : 

Lying,  as  the  corn  in  swarth, 
While  the  embers  on  the  hearth 
Wink  and  gleam. 

Yet  the  neigh  of  mortal  steeds 
And  the  sound  of  mortal  deeds 
Has  no  cease — 

Battle-counsel,  shield-applause, 
Whisperings  of  many  wars : 
None  of  peace. 

That  deep  stillness  is  not  still, 
Though  no  sound  is  loud  or  shrill : 
Soft  and  deep 

Like  thin  smoke  beneath  the  roof 
Battle-murmurs  far  aloof 
Slowly  creep. 
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EGIL. 

An.  DCCCLXVI.  "In  this  year  came  a  great  heathen  army  to  the 
land  of  the  Angle  race,  and  took  winter-quarters  among  the  East 
Angles,  and  were  there  horsed ;  and  they  (the  East  Angles)  made 
peace  with  them." l — Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

"  I  HAVE  a  mind  to  choose  me  a  wife,"  said  Egil,  Thor- 

grim's  son ; 

Fast  winter  cometh  upon  us,  now  apple-tide  is  done ; 
From  Humber  west  to  Watchet  the  wolf  and  the  raven 

sleep ; 
We  shall  not  march  till  Easter;   rivers  and  roads  are 

deep." 

"  Son  of  my  fathers,"  Thorgrim  said,  "  we  do  not  match 

with  slaves : 
Bide  ye  a  wife  of  your  own  kin,  that  so,  above  your 

graves, 
Your  grown  sons  may  remember  the  Spear  Shaft  tall 

and  straight, 
Saying,  A  Queen  was  our  Mother ;  our  Father's  heart 

was  great." 

>  Vide  p.  78. 
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VETERANS. 

A.D.  9OO. 

The  morn  was  but  begun,  and  the  lift  was  dark  and  dun 

When  Thor's  Mallet  headed  out  to  sea, 
And  the  red  shields  in  the  waist  showed  her  errand  and  her 
haste 

As  the  Hammer  on  the  sail  bellied  free. 

AH,  the  grey  light  hanging  o'er  the  sea  links  bare, 
And  the  sword  grass  quivering  beneath, 

And  the  low  wind-whisper  in  the  still  soft  air, 
And  the  blue  blade  singing  in  the  sheath — 

0  it's  there,  with  the  sea  behind  me 

And  the  white  breath  hanging  o'er  the  host, 

1  would  have  the  ravens  wind  me, 
I  would  bid  the  Choosers  find  me, 

Stark  upon  a  wind-beat  coast. 
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A.D.    1400. 

The  sun  was  shining  high,  there  was  azure  in  the  sky 
When  the  Dun  Cow  stood  across  for  France, 

And  a  banner  floated  gay  from  the  poop  at  high  mid-day — 
Sing  leopards  and  lilies  on  a  lance  ! 

O  the  light  of  battle  dawning  in  the  eye  —  'ware  the 

eye — 

And  the  wind  of  battle  blowing  up  the  hill, 
And  the   thudding  beat  of   footsteps  drawing  nigh, 

drawing  nigh, 
And  the  peacock  feather  screaming  to  the  kill : 

Far  off,  in  a  land  of  rivers, 

Where  the  clanking  horsemen  quail : 

For  the  dry  string  calls  and  quivers, 

And  the  great  stave  leaps  and  shivers, 
And  the  joints  of  their  harness  fail. 
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FOR   REMEMBRANCE. 

Nunc  tamen  interea  haec  prisco  quae  more  parentum 

Tradita  sunt  tristi  munere  ad  inferias, 
Accipe  fraterno  multum  manantia  fletu, 

Atque  in  perpetuum,  frater,  ave  atque  vale. 

Cat.  Cairn.  CL 

DARK  o'  the  night,  or  clear  o'  the  morn, 
Sorrow's  awake,  and  we  may  not  flee  ; 

For  Fate  was  cunning  ere  Man  was  born  : 
And  therefore  I  wear  thee,  rosemary — 
Dew  o'  the  sea  ! 

Lust  o'  the  flesh,  or  pride  o'  the  eye — 
Greater  than  this  was  the  worth  to  me  : 

But  gods  shall  wanton  and  men  shall  die, 
And  thou  art  bitter,  my  rosemary, 
As  the  bitter  sea. 

Hiss  o'  the  spume,  or  wail  o1  the  wind, 
Little  we  reck  if  the  heart  be  free : 

But  Love  is  careless,  and  Death  is  blind — 
Blind  and  tyrannous,  rosemary, 
And  strong  as  the  sea. 
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Fear  o'  the  heart,  or  doubt  o'  the  head, 

What  shall  it  matter,  for  men  to  be : 
And  yet  will  I  wear  thee  for  love  o'  the  dead — 

Though  they  be  senseless,  rosemary — 
Dew  o'  the  sea  ! 
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MORTMAIN. 

"  Pen  de  gens  connaissent  la  mort ;  on  ne  la  souffre  pas  ordinaire- 
ment  par  resolution,  mais  par  stupidite  et  par  coutume.  Le  soleil 
ni  la  mort  ne  se  peuvent  regarder  fixement." 

Francois  VI.,  due  de  La  Rochefoucauld. 

THE  pomp  of  Death  here  passes  swift 
Before  your  eyes,  without  one  rift 
In  the  cold  mist  that  will  not  lift ; 

And  some  are  laughing  as  they  go 
Nor  mark  how  near,  beside  the  show, 
He  stands  and  watches,  chuckling  low. 

He  watches,  whom  no  mother  bore ; 
Immortal,  mortal ;  king  of  yore 
And  king  for  ever :  none  the  more 

Shall  any  see  Him,  though  He  stare 
Most  hideously  with  sockets  bare 
Into  your  eyes :  ye  shall  not  dare. 

Only  His  traces  are  not  hid : 
The  butcher's  cart,  the  pyramid : 
Grey  shadows  on  your  coffin  lid. 
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Striving  to  lose,  ye  find  Him  yet : 
On  every  day  your  eyes  have  met 
His  red  sign  manual  is  set. 

Hope  then,  by  virtue  of  the  years 

Ye  may  grow  friends :  when  neither  fears, 

Friendly  He  twists  His  mouth,  and  leers. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

1  On  trouve  au  fond  de  tout  le  vide  et  le  neant." 

Bossuet. 


I  KNOW  that  at  the  ending  of  the  day 
The  light  shall  pale,  and  no  man  draw  anear 
To  this  cold  house  of  mortuary  clay 
That  once  to  men  was  dear ; 

And  finally,  the  faintest  utmost  spark 
Of  this  poor  candle,  guttering  and  bent, 
Leaves  but  an  evil  savour  on  the  dark 
To  tell  of  beauty  spent. 

What  therefore  ?     Being  certain  of  decay, 
And  seeing  fame  but  as  a  smoke-wreath  curled, 
Live  for  each  hour  and  minute  of  the  day 
In  this,  the  only  world  ? 

Maybe :  a  merry  Credo,  though  it  kills. 
But  I,  at  times  remembering  whence  I  came, 
Will  never  leave  the  high  untrodden  hills 
To  nurse  a  falling  flame, 
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But  rather  let  the  last  unhoarded  light 
Flare  like  a  beacon  on  the  mountain  side, 
To  tell  of  one  who,  toiling  in  the  night 
And  dying,  has  not  died. 

Yet — you,  who  take  your  pleasure  while  you  may, 
And  live  secure  of  quiet,  being  dead — 
You  lead  a  merry  life  from  day  to  day : 
What  have  I  in  its  stead  ? 

A  hopeless  hope,  an  undetermined  fear  : 
A  gambler's  hazard,  risking  much  for  all : 
A  groping  in  the  mist,  when  round  me  clear 
Both  sun  and  shadow  fall. 

And  yet,  the  game  is  nobler,  to  aspire 
And  by  hard  discipline  to  form  the  soul, 
Finding  a  loftiness  in  high  desire 
More  sunlit  than  the  goal ; 

By  which  perhaps,  when  This  shall  fall  away, 
They  who  have  much  abstained  and  much  have  dared 
More  perfectly  shall  meet  the  final  day, 
For  either  fate  prepared, 

And  falling  into  clay  shall  thus  forget 

The  fading  pleasures  they  contemned  and  lost; 
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Or  breaking  into  soul  shall  not  regret 
How  they  were  tempest-tost : 

Finding  reward,  while  yet  they  linger  tied  : 
A  higher  life,  an  intellectual  ray, 
A  breath  of  finer  spirit,  still  denied 
To  those  who  hold  them  clay. 

Clay,  and  no  more  :  our  bodies  tell  us  so  : 
Logic  assents  :  desire  must  not  deceive ; 
And  musing  on  the  senses'  ebb  and  flow 
I  doubt,  and  half  believe, 

Seeing  beside,  how  quickly  we  are  sped 
With  loss  of  reason,  when  our  limit  nears  : 
How  should  senility  by  being  dead 
Shake  off  its  foolish  years  ? 

Yet,  not  for  all  your  urging,  will  abate  : 
What  matter  though  the  End  be  under  sod, 
If  I  have  dreamed  a  nobler  dream  than  fate 
And  built  more  firm  than  god  ? 
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QUEEN   AND   HUNTRESS. 

BY  Hallor  Hynde  and  up  the  Waste, 

Though  bitter  cold  it  lies, 
The  yellow  gorse  below  the  mist 

Is  vigilant  with  eyes, 
For  warily,  and  eagerly, 

The  huntress  foot  shall  bring 
Diana's  self  to  keep  her  tryst 

Among  the  purple  ling. 

By  Hallor  Hynde  and  up  the  Waste, 

And  through  the  Giant's  Door, 
The  rumour  of  a  bidden  guest 

Encroaches  on  the  moor — 
Yet  soberly,  and  carelessly, 

The  sea-moon  rises  gray, 
Bearing  on  her  immortal  quest 

No  hope,  and  no  decay. 
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FIRELIGHT. 

FOR  all  that  the  fire  is  bright, 

My  heart  is  cold 
As  the  windy  ways  of  night 

About  me  rolled  ; 
I  know  that  the  glancing  walls 

Are  grey  with  friends, 
But  not  one  face  that  recalls 

Where  my  thought  ends. 

For  I  see  another  light 

And  breathe  the  spring, 
And  the  dripping  leaves  are  white, 

And  finches  sing 
Little  after-songs  of  joy 

For  rain  that's  done, 
Calling  the  heart  of  a  boy 

Out,  to  the  sun. 
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THE  SEQUEL. 

How  doon  this  folk  that  seen  hir  loves  wedded 
By  freendes  might,  as  it  bitit  ful  ofte? 

God  woot,  they  take  it  wysly,  faire  and  softe. 

Troilus  and  Criseyde. 

I. — THE  RUMOUR. 

I  HAVE  dreamed  for  a  year — ah,  bitter  the  lonely  waking- 
A  happy  dream,  and  I  do  not  grudge  to  atone; 
And  yet,  can  I  guard  my  hand  or  lip  from  shaking, 
Seeing  you — not  alone  ? 

Friends  of  a  year  (and  who  should  dare  to  blame  you  ?) 
Sharing  knowledge  of  books  and  human  kind  : 
Fool's  presumption,  fancying  I  could  claim  you 
Because  I  knew  your  mind ! 

I  have  dreamed  for  a  year,  and  all  of  life  that  was  solid 
Puffs  in  smoke  at  the  casual  word  of  a  friend  : 
Time  requires  a  careful  smile,  and  a  stolid 

Acceptance  of  the  end. 

c  2 
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II.— THE  END. 

Over  at  last :  thank  God  she  leaves  me  blindly, 
Parting  at  ease,  suspecting  no  desire. 
Rumour's  a  jade,  but  rumour  once  was  kindly — 

0  child,  I  played  with  fire. 

Must  I  bid  you  farewell  steadily,  without  starting, 
Touching  the  hand  again,  whose  memory  sears  ? 
Give  me  the  grain,  to  speed  the  bride  departing — 
How  like  to  frozen  tears  ! 

So,  they  are  off  ...  What,  vicar,  the  decanter, 
Any  a  penny  for  my  thoughts  ?     They  cost  me  more  : 
Ah,  merely  of  those  who  love  them ;  for  all  their  banter, 

1  fear  their  hearts  are  sore. 
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COLD   RIDERS. 

WE  ride,  we  ride,  when  the  wind  calls  high, 
And  the  night  and  the  clouds  go  streaming  by, 
And  the  moonlight  breaks  in  a  scurrying  sky ; 

When  the  dead  leaf  patters  along  the  ground 
With  the  stealthy  step  of  the  ghosts  that  round 
The  old  grey  wall  with  a  creeping  sound ; 

You  shall  not  see  us,  you  shall  not  hear, 
You  shall  lie  still,  lie  close,  and  fear ; 
But  your  bones  shall  whisper  how  cold,  how  near, 
We  ride,  we  ride. 
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GREETING! 

FACE  like  a  death's  head  clothed  in  a  raiment  of  ghastly 

wax, 
Eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  corpse  when  the  shuddering 

life  is  gone, 
Mouth  still  writhed  in  a  sneer  that  no  kind  warmth  may 

relax — 

God  of  the  sweet  and  true,  how  long  shall  this  thing 
live  on! 

Judas  gait,  and  the  tongue  of  a  poisonous  asp, 

Mark  him  still ;  and  the  old  wounds  burst  and  bleed 

At  the  touch  of  the  clammy  hand,  the  faithless  clasp 
Oozing  hate  as  his  lips  befoul  "  God-speed  !  " 

Crawling,  battening  still  in  slime  on  the  hate  of  men, 
Sickly  ever  and  fearful,  who  lives  by  fear  ; 

Stinging  worm  too  foul  for  an  honest  pen — 
Wilt  thou  know  thy  portrait,  I  wonder,  here  ? 
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THE  DEATH   OF   COLONEL   BRETT.1 

NAY  lad,  'tis  mortal ;  do  not  weep,  but  mark  : 

I  will  not  lie  among  these  Portingalls 

The  sea  being  ours  ;  take  me  a  fishing  barque — 

The  fleet  rides  anchored  under  Cascais  walls — 

Bid  Drake  remember  when  we  both  were  hale  : 

He  shall  not  grudge,  for  old  felicity, 

A  pair  of  shot  and  some  poor  yards  of  sail. 

Ah,  vesperascit !  like  a  spreading  tree 

The  dusk  surrounds  me  with  a  thousand  leaves 

And  some  red  berries,  which  are  bright  with  pain 

My  God  !  I  shall  not  see  the  yellow  sheaves 

In  England,  nor  hear  ousel  sing  again — 

Only  the  seamew  crying,  as  she  cleaves 

Far  overhead  the  shadowy  restless  main. 

1  Vide  page  78. 
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HEREDITY. 

IGNORING  not  the  duties  that  I  win 

Out  of  a  name  of  no  ignoble  dearth, 

Let  me  remember  (being  also  kin 

To  much  forgotten  dust  about  the  earth) 

The  silence  of  my  sires  of  little  note, 

Barbarians,  who  made  me  in  their  pride, 

And  dreamed  not  a  of  day  so  far  remote 

Within  that  cry  of  conflict,  where  they  died. 

O  fiercer  fathers,  turn  we  unto  you 

After  a  thousand  seasons  of  debate  : 

The  streams  are  clearer,  and  the  heights  more  blue, 

Nor  less  imperial  the  smaller  state 

If,  like  ourselves,  ye  found  that  love  was  true 

Amid  the  circumspection  of  your  hate. 
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BEATA   MEA   DOMINA. 

STAR  of  the  morrow  gray 
Piercing  the  lonely  night, 
Here  in  my  heart,  I  pray, 
Star  of  the  morrow  gray, 
Here  let  thy  glory  stay 
And  take  no  more  thy  flight, 
Star  of  the  morrow  gray 
Piercing  the  lonely  night. 
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EARTH'S   CHILDREN. 

THE  murmur  of  a  summer's  noon 

Is  deep  and  still  to-day, 
And  bright  beneath  the  haze  of  June 

Blue  water,  far  away  : 
The  whispering  earth  is  good  to  hear 

And  fair  her  eyes  to  see, 
And  in  the  silence  sounding  clear 

Her  message  comes  to  me. 

You  have  not  ceased,  O  son  of  mine, 

To  love  my  eyes  of  blue, 
But  other  eyes  for  which  you  pine 

Are  clear  and  deep  and  true  : 
Another  voice,  it  well  may  seem, 

Is  not  less  sweet  and  low, 
For  out  of  me  you  took  your  dream 

And  unto  me  you  go. 
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O  son  of  mine,  in  many  a  spate 

I  helped  your  weary  limbs, 
But  in  blue  waters  of  your  fate 

A  soul's  reflection  brims  ; 
And  in  the  music  of  the  voice 

That  you  love  more  than  mine, 
Be  happy,  O  my  son  ;  rejoice, 

And  I  shall  not  repine. 
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PRAYER   TO   APHRODITE. 

Aivcos  adaydrrifft  6ff>s  (Is  2>ira  eoiKtv. 

II.  III.  158. 

WHENEVER  near  the  noon  of  night 
The  huntress-chariot  glitters  bright, 
A  deep  disworship  do  I  here 
To  Delos  and  the  Charioteer, 
And  though  Diana  rule  above, 
Swifter  than  sparrow-team  or  dove1 
My  flying  thoughts  abridge  the  seas 
To  Cnidus1  of  Praxiteles. 

Below  the  waters,  easy  now, 
The  seamen  of  the  Greekish  vow 
Are  slumbering,  or  on  the  shore 
With  Troilus  and  Polydore  ; 

1  Chief  city  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  in  Caria,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  "  It  was  resorted  to  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world,  that  they  might  see  the  statue  of  Aphrodite  by 
Praxiteles,  which  stood  in  her  temple  here." — Sir  William  Smith. 
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But  Paris1  under  myrtle  shade 
In  mountain  sepulchre  is  laid, 
And  Ida  of  the  Trojan  land 
Is  warden  of  the  Firebrand. 


And  yet  I  deem  that  not  so  cold 
Are  any  ashes  under  mould 
But  lying  there  he  seems  to  see 
Thyself,  and  one  most  like  to  Thee  ; 
And  he,  who  with  a  steady  voice 
Gave  to  the  gods  immortal  choice, 
Could  not  repine,  could  not  repent 
His  daring  or  his  monument. 

Let  Cynthia  o'er  the  shifting  tide 
Immediate  arbitress  abide, 
Not  she,  not  she  awoke  to  day 
In  liberty  of  sun  and  spray  ; 
But  Thou  art  Ruler  over  springs 
Of  passions  and  imaginings 
As  fathomless  as  falls  the  bore 
On  barren  limits  of  the  shore. 

1  "  Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she  had  brought  forth 
a  firebrand,  the  flames  of  which  spread  over  the  whole  city." 

Sir  William  Smith. 
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Where  streamlets  of  Eurotas  flow 
The  crocus  and  the  violet  glow, 
But  in  another  land  is  seen 
The  name  and  glory  of  the  Queen  : 
If  in  her  eyes,  to  make  me  glad, 
Thou  grant  the  grace  that  Paris  had- 

0  Daughter  of  the  laughing  wave, 

1  shall  not  shiver,  in  my  grave. 

In  many  tombs  along  the  coast 
There  lie  the  leavings  of  the  host, 
But  few  are  they  to  whom  the  tide 
Conveys  no  whisper  of  the  bride  : 
Give  me  a  memory  to  claim, 
O  Lady  of  the  lambent  flame, 
O  Zoned  with  the  bitter  seas, 
When  I  shall  slumber,  like  to  these ! 
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CERTAIN   FEAR. 

THE  pride  I  nursed,  to  save  me  from  the  trial 

Of  any  meaner  eyes, 
Died  when  you  gave  me  praise  and  not  denial, 

And  surely  dead  it  lies ; 

Yet  in  the  glory  of  your  silent  glances 
There  comes  the  shape  between 

Of  my  old  shallow  self,  that  postures,  dances, 
Petty,  and  vain,  and  mean  : 

So  poor  a  thing  I  was,  before  you  showed  me 

My  deep  unworthiness 
With  love  and  faith  unquestioning,  that  goad  me 

And  drive  me  to  confess, 

Abashed  and  sad,  far  from  the  lofty  places 

Wherein  your  fancies  lie, 
Still,  O  my  love,  my  love  of  quiet  graces 

How  poor  a  thing  am  I. 
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Yet,  though  my  Fear  returns  a  moment  after, 

It  sinks  a  moment  here, 
Happily  drowned  in  the  ripple  of  tender  laughter 

Wherein  you  greet  my  Fear. 
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ALL   MEN'S   DREAD. 

THE  time  is  nearing,  late  or  soon — 
Ah,  love,  your  eyes  are  deep — 

When  one  of  us  at  night  or  noon 
Shall  wake  no  more  from  sleep, 

And  you  or  I  more  soberly 
A  quiet  house  shall  keep. 

You  had  light  cause  to  trust  me,  dear, 
And  take  me  for  your  man, 

If  I  should  hesitate  or  fear 
To  leave  you  for  a  span, 

Could  it  atone,  to  lie  alone 
With  Death  for  castellan  ; 

Nay,  sweet,  'tis  that  I  love  you  so, 
And  not  for  length  of  days, 

When  half  of  our  true  heart  must  go 
Where  only  He  can  praise — 

Her's  be  the  cord  Thou  breakest,  Lord  ; 
Be  mine  the  broken  ways  ! 
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SECURITY. 

BECAUSE  I  love  you  not  alone 
For  splendour  of  the  sun, 

This  love  shall  take  a  deeper  tone 
When  morning  tide  is  done, 

And  no  mid-day  shall  burn  away 
The  glory  we  have  won : 

For  this  that  we  enjoy  secure 
In  promise  of  the  spring 

Shall  never  lose  its  early  lure 
To  summer  on  the  wing, 

But  rather  gain  a  new  demesne 
Of  mellow  harvesting. 

Because  I  do  not  love  you  now 
For  light  and  passing  wage, 

But  we  have  sworn  a  deeper  vow 
Than  sits  with  cozenage, 

We  may  abide  in  steady  pride 
The  sure  assault  of  age : 
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And  when  to  other  women  I 

And  you  to  other  men 
Be  no  more  pleasant  company 

Or  fellow  denizen, 
Between  us  twain  there  shall  remain 

A  magic,  even  then. 
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NOBLESSE   OBLIGE. 

IN  days  before  I  dreamed  a  doubt 

Of  any  subtler  guide, 
I  kept  an  honour  fair  without 

By  jealousy  and  pride, 
Lest  any  shame  should  dull  the  name 

The  ages  could  not  hide : 

But  since  I  love  you,  now,  so  well 

That  only  you  I  fear, 
I  lodge  a  warden  to  repel 

The  thought  that  is  not  clear, 
As  things  of  night  avoid  the  light 

When  Lucifer  is  near : 

And  even  though  you  broke  the  bond 

I  could  not  now  be  base, 
Having  an  armoury  beyond 

The  pride  of  ancient  place : 
A  meaner  thought  were  dearly  bought 

With  your  remembered  grace. 
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DISTANCE. 

THE  many  miles  that  part  us,  dear, 

Are  little  grief  to  me, 
Who  hold  a  vision  far  more  clear 

Than  aught  that  now  I  see : 
There  is  a  rapture  lies  in  loss 

No  lover  can  divine, 
Who  counts  the  minute  waste  and  dross 

He  spends  not  at  the  shrine. 

For  though  the  place  be  holier  far 

Where  thou  art  thought  to  dwell, 
We  worship,  musing  on  a  star, 

The  light,  and  not  the  shell : 
And  since  our  souls  are  unconfined 

Nor  need  inhabit  near, 
I  could  not  so  deceive  my  mind 

As  think  thou  art  not  here ! 
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CHAUCER. 

Was  thou  noucht  of  oure  Inglisch  all  the  lycht, 

Surmounting  eviry  tong  terrestriall 

Als  fer  as  Mayis  morow  dois  mydnycht  ? — Dunbar. 

FAR  off  we  greet  him,  Geffrey,  son  of  John ; 

The  daisy's  glory  vanished  in  his  train, 

And  with  him  somewhat  of  our  May  is  gone  ; 

Fair  be  his  rest,  chief  poet  of  Bretayne. 

With  mockery  he  covered  as  a  cloak 

The  deeper  thoughts  that  in  the  heart  are  set, 

Lest  they  should  chill ;  and  often  broad  he  spoke, 

As  merry  man  will  speak  to  men  :  and  yet — 

O  dearest  father,  tender  unto  all — 

O  laureat  poet,  master  soverayn, 

Dan  Chaucer,  lord  of  mutability — 

For  that  thou  lovest  us  although  we  fall, 

We  indiscreet,  and  changing  as  a  vane, 

Give  thee  gramercy  of  thy  deity. 
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CERTAIN   FEW  WORDS 

SPOKEN   CONCERNING   ONE 

RICHARD   CORBET 

AFTER    HIS    DECEASE. 

He  died  July  28,  Anno  1635. 

RICHARD  CORBET, :  better  known 
By  fairies'  passing,  than  his  own, 
Lies  beneath  the  kindly  earth  : 
He  was  dowered  not  with  dearth 
Of  the  best  that  she  affords  : 
Humour,  and  the  power  of  words, 
Courage,  and  the  manly  heart 
Able  to  maintain  his  part 
Stoutly  in  a  dubious  day  ; 
These,  and  greater  things  than  they : 
Tenderness  to  those  he  loved, 
And  a  wisdom  often  proved 
Joining  with  a  kindliness 
Sweetening  to  more  and  less 
Those  keen  glances  of  his  wit. 

Easily  the  seasons  flit : 
Altered  is  the  place  and  tide ; 
Now  the  bishop's  laid  aside 
1  Vide  page  79. 
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With  his  hood,  and  with  the  gown 
Doctor's  dignity  is  flown, 
And  below  the  vaulted  roof 
Richard  Corbet,  left  to  proof, 
Waits  our  verdict,  lying  here. 
Little  should  he  need  to  fear  : 
Kindly  men  by  kindliness 
Stand  out  from  the  huddled  press 
Of  the  folk  of  long  ago : 
What  if  there  be  few  to  know  ? 
Poets  dead  may  take  their  ease 
In  that  company  they  please. 

Yet,  the  age  on  every  hand 
Recreates  its  fairyland — 
Doubts  its  own  uncertain  bourne — 
Reverences  William  Chourne ; 
William,  who  except  for  thee 
Were  not  now  in  memory  ! 

So  shall  men,  though  thou  art  gone, 
Call  a  health  with  Lushington  : 
Earthly  honours  laid  aside, 
Thou,  our  equal  and  our  pride, 
Fearing  nothing,  now  as  then, 
Richard  Corbet,  prince  of  men, 
Dickon  !  Dickon  !  here's  to  thee  ! 
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COTTON'S   CREED.1 

THINKING'S  ever  a  poor  device 

Thinly  clad ; 

Reasoning  trim  would  sacrifice 
All  the  glimmer  of  dancing  dice, 
All  the  melody  cups  entice — 

Nay,  my  lad, 

Thinking's  not  for  the  young  to  do : 

Time  enough 

When  your  jollity  casts  a  shoe, 
When  your  maladies  cry  Halloo ! 
When  your  merriment  seems  to  you 

Idle  stuff. 

Till  you're  mellow  with  age  and  wine 

Thought  will  keep  : 
Lads  that  follow  the  lofty  Nine 
Come  too  late  to  a  dull  repine — 
Bed  your  Pegasus  'neath  the  vine 

Till  you  sleep  ! 

1  Charles  Cotton:  born   1630,  died  1687;   poet,  satirist,  and 
part-author  of  The  Compleat  Angler. 
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FREEBORN. 

YE  shall  heather  my  bed  on  the  clear  hill 

And  bury  me  light  and  dry, 
Not  to  be  cloaked  from  the  free  wind 

When  valley  floods  are  high. 

Blood  to  the  stream  and  flesh  to  the  clay, 

But  neither  hold  me  now: 
I  will  lie  here  and  far  above 

The  wheeling  of  the  plough. 

Windy  sky  and  a  peewit  call 

Over  my  head  shall  run, 
And  I  shall  hear  the  heather  folk 

Stamp,  and  play  in  the  sun. 
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POST  MORTEM.1 

WHEN  one,  long  hence,  shall  prate  about  my  name, 
Saying  "  I  know  him  well,"  and  furthermore 
Pronouncing  me  "  a  pedant,  something  tame 
And  tedious,  melancholic,  and  a  bore, 
For  these  infirmities  his  works  imply," 
My  ghost  shall  smile,  for  this  shall  not  be  I. 

And  when  his  fellow,  generous  in  youth, 
Shall  say  "  Not  so ;  for  since  my  spirit  burns 
Reading  his  words,  and  since  his  words  are  truth, 
Why,  he  was  true  and  noble,  for  he  turns 
My  life  to  hope  and  praise  and  melody ; " 
My  ghost  shall  muse,  for  this  shall  not  be  I. 

But  when  their  master,  wise  in  double  years, 
Shall  bid  them  "  part  the  poet  from  his  book, 
Since  loving  virtue  he  was  ruled  by  fears, 
And  praising  honour,  honour  he  forsook ;  " 
Then  in  the  cold  of  an  impartial  lie 
My  ghost  shall  wince,  dreaming — if  this  were  I  ? 

1  Dedicated  to  all  literary  critics. 
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BUSINESS. 

For  his  contemners,  Maevius 
The  sheaf  that  follows  once  did  truss, 
Hoping,  that  if  they  beat  the  grain 
It  should  be  fertile  in  their  brain. 

TURN  not  aside  from  sowing,  plant  and  graft, 

Pursue  your  line, 
Yet  shall  a  minor  poet  mock  your  craft, 

Being  divine. 

The  reapers  of  your  harvest  shall  not  fail, 

Labouring  with  hands, 
And  many  swing  the  scythe  and  lift  the  flail 

Subduing  lands. 

Ye  shall  not  miss  to  gain  a  passing  laud 

By  ways  impure, 
Yet  shall  a  minor  poet  mock  the  gaud, 

Being  secure — 

Knowing  that  he,  when  this  your  Mammon  long 
Has  fallen  among  the  temples  that  ye  trod, 

Shall  yet  live  pulsing  in  the  breath  of  a  song 
Over  your  sod. 


ACADEMICA. 
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THE  YEARS  TO  COME. 

SHE  that  accepted  us,  taught  and  regarded  us, 

Ere  we  had  years  to  perceive  and  to  know  ; 
Lovingly  sheltered  and  mightily  warded  us, 

How  shall  we  pay  her  the  debt  that  we  owe  ? 
She  that  hath  fostered  us,  hers  be  the  fame  of  us, 

Hers  is  the  heart  of  us,  hers  be  the  pride ; 
See  to  it,  brothers,  that  she  have  no  shame  of  us — 

Guard  ye  your  honour,  that  hers  may  abide  ! 

She  that  accepted  us,  freely  she  gifted  us, 

Strength  of  the  sinew  and  skill  of  the  mind ; 
Taught  us  endurance  and  tested  and  sifted  us, 

Showed  us  the  wisdom  to  deal  with  our  kind. 
Hers  is  the  friend  that  can  fathom  the  heart  of  us, 

Hers  is  the  spirit  that  fashions  our  ways, 
Hers  the  old  walls  that  are  more  than  a  part  of  us 

Mindful  of  peerless  and  glorious  days. 
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She  that  accepted  us,  taught  and  regarded  us, 

Ere  we  had  years  to  perceive  and  to  know  ; 
Lovingly  sheltered  and  mightily  warded  us, 

How  shall  we  pay  her  the  debt  that  we  owe  ? 
Hearken,  my  brothers,  for  few  shall  remain  of  you  ; 

Wide  o'er  the  world  we  shall  scatter  and  part ; 
Keep  ye  her  spirit,  for  still  she  is  fain  of  you — 

Keep  ye  the  pride  of  the  School  in  your  heart ! 
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NEXT  to  the  land  that's  under  us, 

Our  honour  and  our  name, 
For  all  the  leagues  that  sunder  us 

We  love  her  yet  the  same, 
And  all  the  loyal  heart  of  us 

Is  one  with  her  who  wrought 
Herself  to  be  a  part  of  us 

Till  all  our  fight  be  fought. 

Olaf  to  raise  the  song — 
Olaf  to  bear  along — 
Olaf  to  right  the  wrong 
Till  all  our  fight  be  fought. 

She  took  us  by  the  hand  of  us 

And  gave  us  to  her  sons, 
She  made  a  single  band  of  us 

While  all  time  runs  ; 
'Twas  she  that  taught  the  game  to  us — 

To  rule  and  to  obey — 
And  now  her  fame  is  fame  to  us, 

Her  honour  ours  to-day. 

E 
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Though  far  away  they  seem  to  us, 

The  mighty  days  of  youth, 
And  things  may  look  a  dream  to  us 

That  once  were  naked  truth  ; 
Though  many  suns  have  set  for  us, 

Were  none  so  bright  as  those 
That  light  the  long  days  yet  for  us, 

And  shall  until  the  close. 

Next  to  the  land  that's  under  us, 

Our  honour  and  our  name, 
For  all  the  years  that  sunder  us 

We  love  her  yet  the  same  ; 
And  all  the  loyal  heart  of  us 

Is  one  with  her  who  wrought 
This  word  to  be  a  part  of  us 

Till  all  our  fight  be  fought. 
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"  Ses  vertus  d'un  chacun  le  faisaient  reVe"rer ; 
II  avait  le  coeur  grand,  1'esprit  beau,  Tame  belle ; 
Et  ce  sont  des  sujets  a  tou jours  le  pleurer." 

Jean-Baptiste  Poqutlin  Moliere. 

DEAR  lad,  do  you  remember  still, 
Before  you  passed  the  homing  sea 

To  your  own  country,  and  a  tomb, 

The  firelight  in  the  little  room 

Where  once  you  said  farewell  to  me  ? 

My  summer  hearth  is  cold  ;  but  here 

You  sat  and  laughed  at  some  small  thing, 
And  heard  the  call  from  Christ  Church  dome, 
And  looked  beyond  the  joys  of  home 
To  joys  another  term  should  bring. 

Another  term  ...  A  moment's  clasp 
Of  hands  that  turned  to  alien  ways  : 
Ah,  cold  !     Dear  lad,  do  not  forget, 
Though  I  am  now  the  child,  and  fret 
And  play  the  child  for  wasted  days ! 


E  3 
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GONE   DOWN. 

SHADOW-FACES  on  the  wall, 
Friends  of  mine  a  year  ago, 
Here  I  number  and  recall 
Shadow-faces  on  the  wall, 
Ignorant  if  ill  befall 
Men  I  love  and  used  to  know 
Shadow-faces  on  the  wall — 
Friends  of  mine  a  year  ago. 
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THE  merry  winds  are  shouting 

An  ancient  glee  of  spring, 
And  sunlit  falls  the  challenge 

Come  out — come  out,  and  sing ; 
When  lo !  there  comes  a  rumour, 

A  whispering  to  me 
Of  the  grey  town,  the  fey  town, 

The  town  where  I  would  be. 

I  see  the  river  Silence, 

I  see  the  crumbling  walls, 
I  hear  the  mellow  laughter 

And  a  clear  voice  that  calls ; 
O  tears  that  rise  unbidden, 

Ye  shall  not  blur  for  me 
The  old  town,  the  cold  town, 

The  town  I  cannot  see. 
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The  memories  of  comrades, 

Of  battles  lost  or  won, 
Light,  light  they  sway  the  balance 

Against  a  gleam  of  sun  : 
But  ah !  my  heart  is  yearning 

And  going  far  from  me 
To  the  grey  town,  the  fey  town, 

The  town  where  I  would  be. 
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THE  ANSWER  OF   KITH. 

BY  a  waste  place  of  the  bygone  sea,  a  barren  beach 
of  rocks,  stood  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Ur,  the  son  of  Kol,  being  a  young  man  and  troubled 
with  certain  thoughts,  left  the  city  of  his  kindred  and 
Kol  his  father,  and  silently  in  deserts  and  heights 
sought  the  Gods,  if  haply  They  might  resolve  him  of 
his  doubt.  But  the  Gods  showed  not  Themselves  to  Ur. 

Then  sought  Ur  by  streams  and  pleasant  valleys, 
shunning  only  the  homes  of  men  ;  and  found  not.  And 
in  forests,  and  in  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  moun- 
tain passes  he  sought  in  vain,  hearing  at  times  the  echo 
of  laughter  or  of  tears,  but  never  finding  the  Gods. 

Then  said  Ur,  "  The  Gods  know  not  that  I  seek 
Them.  I  have  sought  silently,  deeming  that  They,  from 
Whom  nought  is  hidden,  would  understand.  Perchance 
They  would  hear  my  words  before  They  speak." 

Then  Ur  left  the  whispering  woods,  and  the  sound 
of  the  sea,  and  windy  mountain  cliffs,  and  sought  for 
a  still  place  of  calm,  that  the  Gods  might  hear.  And 
finding  a  desert  plain  of  pebbles  and  great  rocks,  that 
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was  the  shore  of  a  long  past  sea,  he  climbed  slowly  the 
mightiest  crag,  and  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  sailing  clouds. 
For  he  had  searched  all  earth  and  found  not  the  Gods. 

Then  Ur,  amidst  a  great  stillness,  spake  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Gods,  asking  the  first  of  three  questions. 
And  Raud,  who  sends  the  lightning,  seeing  a  man  stand 
and  enquire  hopefully  of  the  Gods,  laughed  aloud.  But 
Ur  perceived  not  that  his  doubt  was  answered  of  Raud : 
for  he  said  "It  is  the  thunder";  and  Ur  strained  his 
ears  to  catch  the  answer  of  the  Gods,  lest  the  thunder 
should  whelm  it.  All  day  he  stood  listening,  and  all 
that  night  he  watched  the  shivering  stars,  lest  the  Gods 
should  have  a  mind  to  write  Their  answer  in  the  sky. 
And  all  the  next  day  until  evening  stood  Ur,  awaiting 
an  answer,  knowing  not  that  it  had  been  shown ;  and 
would  not  ask  again  WHENCE,  for  he  said,  "  The  Gods 
speak  once,  and  to  purpose ;  and  if  a  man  would  have 
note,  or  respect,  or  honour  of  Them,  so  should  he 
do and  what  if  he  would  speak  Them  face  to  face  ?  " 

But  about  evening  of  the  second  day,  Ur  spake 
again,  asking  the  question  WHITHER. 

And  Kith,  the  Lord  of  Night,  arose  from  behind  Ur, 
and  spake  the  Answer  of  Kith.  But  because  the  voice 
of  Kith  is  weak  and  high  as  the  voice  of  a  bat,  which 
many  while  they  live  may  not  perceive,  Ur  heard  not 
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the  cry  of  Kith,  answering  his  doubt.  For  he  looked  for 
a  clear  utterance  from  the  Gods. 

Then  Kith  stretched  out  hands  and  drew  away  the 
sun,  and  cast  black  shadows  about  the  feet  of  Ur,  and 
covered  the  moon  with  clouds,  but  let  the  stars  shine 
clear  and  bright,  answering  the  word  of  Ur ;  who  yet 
perceived  not.  And  all  that  night  and  the  next  day  and 
night  stood  Ur  awaiting  the  answer  of  the  Gods. 

And  finding  it  not,  he  spake  the  third  time,  asking 
the  greatest  of  three  doubts.  And  whether  the  Gods 
Themselves  know  this,  or  whether  none  knows  but  One 
Who  waits  and  will  not  yet  say,  lest  having  said  He 

lose  power  over  Gods  and  men this  can  none  resolve. 

But  many  deem  that  the  Gods  know  not,  and  many  that 
if  indeed  They  know,  They  may  not  speak. 

But  Ur,  standing  upon  the  greatest  rock,  asked 
clearly  WHY.  And  this  time  Raud  forbore  to  laugh, 
and  Kith  behind  him  was  still.  And  because  all  the 
Gods  hearing  fell  into  thought,  there  came  a  great  calm 
upon  earth,  and  the  desert  which  held  Ur  became  as  a 
frozen  lake,  in  a  silence  of  small  sounds. 

And  for  three  days  and  the  nights  between  stood  Ur 
awaiting  the  answer  of  the  greatest  question  of  three. 

But  towards  evening  of  the  sixth  day  spake  Ur 
clearly  to  the  Gods,  and  said  :  "  O  Gods,  if  ye  be  Gods, 
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or  if  there  be  Aught  more  than  men ;  I  have  sought 
You  wide  over  earth,  and  spied  long  upon  Your  torches 
in  the  skies,  and  never  have  I  seen  aught  but  shadows,  or 
heard  more  than  the  echo  of  forgotten  joy.  And  I  have 
asked  openly,  naming  the  three  Doubts,  which  none  but 
Gods  may  certainly  resolve ;  and  Ye  have  mocked  me 
thrice.  Now  therefore  if  Ye  be  Gods,  or  if  Aught  be 
more  than  men,  be  Ye  accursed,  for  the  sorrow  and 
doubt  and  fear  that  ye  give  in  fuller  measure  than  any 
joy.  For  the  beasts  that  think  not  at  all  are  happier 
than  men."  For  Ur  perceived  not  that  the  Gods  had 
answered  him  after  Their  humour,  in  so  far  as  They  had 
power.  And  he  forgot  to  pity  the  Gods,  who  know 
more  than  men,  who  know  more  than  beasts.  For  if 
the  brutes  be  happier  than  men,  by  how  much  are  men 
happier  than  gods  ?  But  of  this  Ur  considered  not. 

Howbeit  They,  who  answer  not  always  prayer,  heard 
Themselves  cursed  by  a  man.  And  looking  one  upon 
another,  They  spake  a  word.  And  the  rock  beneath 
him  sent  forth  a  chill  into  the  limbs  and  the  heart  of  Ur, 
and  he  became  stone  and  no  more  man.  And  the  Gods 
answered  the  second  question  of  Ur. 

*  *  *  * 

And  after  many  years  the  desert  grew  green  and 
fair,  and  men  built  a  city  therein.  And  the  prophet  of 
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the  men  of  the  city  found  that  which  had  been  Ur,  and 
seeing  that  a  figure  stood  gazing  upward  to  the  skies, 
and  held  its  hands  upraised,  the  prophet  called  the  folk 
of  the  city  together,  and  bade  them  worship  the  Gods. 
For  he  said,  "  See  ye  this  figure,  how  it  is  shaped  in  the 
perfect  likeness  of  a  man,  yet  hath  upon  it  no  mark  of 
chisel  or  graver ;  this  is  the  handiwork  of  the  Gods,  set 
for  us  that  we  may  know  how  to  worship  Them." 
Wherefore  to  this  day  men  worship  the  Gods  in  that 
city  standing  upright  with  lifted  hands,  as  that  stands 
which  was  Ur.  But  the  lapidaries  of  that  city  are  at  feud  ; 
for  none  knows  out  of  what  manner  of  rock  the  Gods  carved 
their  figure,  to  show  men  after  what  fashion  they  should  pray. 
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NOTES. 


PAGE  23.  To  prefix  a  poem  with  a  passage  of  Old  English  would 
have  as  pedantic  an  air  to-day  as  maybe  a  Greek  citation  may 
assume  in  the  course  of  another  century  of  the  "  march  of  mind." 
But  the  quiet  simplicity  of  the  Chronicle  is  in  notable  contrast  even 
with  the  carefully  assumed  restraint  of  Thorpe's  modern  version. 
No  war  correspondent's  telegram,  in  all  its  barbarous  commercial 
abridgement,  could  be  more  concisely  adequate  than  that  calm 
record  of  how  ' '  thy  ilcan  geare  com  mycel  hsethen  here  on  Angel- 
cynnes  land  •  &  winter  setl  namon  on  Eastsenglum  •  &  thser 
gehorsade  wurthan  •  &  hi  him  with  frith  namon." 

For  a  modern  reader,  the  name  of  Easter  has  modern  meanings, 
but  Easter,  like  Yule,  was  a  Norse  festival  (sacred  to  the  goddess 
of  Spring)  long  before  the  supple  wisdom  of  Christian  missionaries 
adapted  its  name  to  a  feast  in  their  own  calendar. 

PAGE  39.  Colonel  Brett  was  slain  at  the  push  of  the  pike  in  the 
Portugal  war  of  1589,  in  beating  back  a  sally  of  the  Spaniards  upon 
the  arrereward  of  General  Norris'  army,  then  lying  in  the  Suburbs 
of  Lisbon  called  Bona  Vista :  upon  the  early  afternoon  of  the  26 
of  May,  the  next  year  after  the  Great  Armada.  Of  which  encounter 
writes  (as  is  thought)  Colonel  Antonie  Winkfield  emploied  tn  the  voiage 
to  Spaine  and  Portugal!,  thus  : — 

"By  this  time  our  men  being  thorowly  weary  with  our  sixe 
dayes  march,  and  the  last  nights  watch,  were  desirous  of  rest ; 
whereof  the  enemy  being  aduertised,  about  one  or  two  of  the  clocke 
sallied  out  of  the  towne,  and  made  their  approch  in  three  seuerall 
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streets  vpon  vs,  but  chiefly  in  Colonell  Brets  quarter  :  who  (as  most 
of  the  army  was)  being  at  rest,  with  as  much  speed  as  he  could, 
drew  his  men  into  armes,  and  made  head  against  them  so  thorowly, 
as  himselfe  was  slaine  in  the  place,  Captaine  Carsey  shot  thorow 
the  thigh,  of  which  hur,t  he  died  within  foure  dayes  after,  Captain 
Carre  slaine  presently,  and  Captaine  Caue  hurt  (but  not  mortally) 
who  were  all  of  his  regiment. 

"This  resistance  made  aswell  here,  as  in  other  quarters  where 
Colonell  Lane  and  Colonell  Medkerk  commanded,  put  them  to 
a  sudden  foule  retreat." 

PAGE  55.  To  the  present  age  Corbet  is  known,  if  at  all,  only  by 
his  Proper  New  Ballad  Intituled  The  Faeryes  Farewell : — 

' '  Farewell  Rewards  and  Faeries 

Good  Houfewives  now  may  fay " 

which  Mr.  Kipling,  one  may  hope,  has  brought  into  some  promi- 
nence of  late  ;  but  in  his  other  verse  there  is  both  good  matter  and 
plentiful  felicity.  He  was  successively  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich  ;  a  man  noted  for  his 
skill  in  academic  wit-combats,  and  in  repartee  and  jest.  Much  of 
the  latter  is  pleasantly  episcopal :  "  One  time  as  he  was  confirming," 
says  Aubrey  (cit.  Octavius  Gilchrist),  "the  country  people  pressing 
in  to  see  the  ceremonie,  said  he,  '  Beare  off  there  !  or  I'll  confirm 
ye  with  my  staffe." — Another  time,  being  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  a  man  very  bald,  he  turns  to  his  chaplaine,  and  said,  '  Some  dust, 
Lushington,'  to  keepe  his  hand  from  slipping. — There  was  a  man 
with  a  great  venerable  beard  ;  said  the  Bishop,  '  You,  behind  the 
beard  !  ' 

"His  chaplaine,  Dr.  Lushington,  was  a  very  learned  and 
ingenious  man,  and  they  loved  one  another.  The  Bishop  would 
sometimes  take  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar,  and  he  and  his  chaplaine 
would  go  and  lock  themselves  in  and  be  merry  ;  then  first  he  layes 
down  his  episcopal  hood,  '  There  layes  the  doctor ;  '  then  he  putts 
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off  his  gowne,  '  There  layes  the  bishop ;  '  then  'twas,  '  Here's  to 
thee,  Corbet ;  ' — '  Here's  to  thee,  Lushington.'  " 

This  is  but  a  partial  picture,  quoted  for  the  sake  of  my  allusions, 
and  space  is  lacking  to  dwell  upon  Corbet's  many  finer  qualities  ; 
though  indeed  they  would  hardly  require  further  eulogy  than  the 
citation  of  his  lines  on  Benet  Corbet,  and  on  the  two  Vincents,  his 
father  and  son.  The  customs  of  bishops,  like  their  garments,  alter 
from  century  to  century,  and  but  little  blame  can  attach  to  a  divine 
who,  in  an  age  of  greater  freedom  of  speech  and  a  more  militant  and 
self-seeking  church,  could  be  dismissed  with  the  just  and  temperate 
verdict  of  Fuller:  "An  high  Wit,  and  most  excellent  Poet,  of  a 
courteous  carriage  and  no  deftructive  nature  to  any  who  offended 
him,  counting  himfelf  plentifully  repaired  with  a  jeft  upon  him." 


- 


